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Beruin, August 14, 1843. 

My Dear Sir: You are doubtless already aware 
that a scientific expedition, sent out under the muni. 
ficent patronage of the King of Prussia, is now en. 
gaged in exploring the antiquities of Egypt. This 
expedition is under the chief direction of Professor 
Lepsius, a very accomplished archaiologist, who is 
accompanied by a number of competent draughtsmen, 
architects, painters, and other assistants. It is be. 
lieved by those who cultivate these studies that 
much yet remains to be gleaned in that rich field 
where the sages of Greece sought for wisdom, and 
that new light may still be thrown upon the ancient 
history of that land of wonders, by exploring its 
monuments, and rescuing from oblivion the hierogly- 
phic inscriptions, symbolic sculptures and paintings, 
as well as ancient manuscripts, which have escaped 
the ravages of time and the barbarians by whom 
Egypt has been successively subdued. AsI have long 
since observed, in a paper on Egyptian chronology 
published in the North American Review for 1829, 
the history of Egypt is mainly recorded upon its pub. 
lic monuments. The painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture of the Egyptians were designed for the nota. 
tion of ideas, rather than the representation of exter- 
nal objects. Their pictures and bas reliefs, their sta- 
tues, and even their temples, obelisks, and pyramids, 
were branches of the art of written language. In 
Greece, art being cultivated for its own sake, the 
perfection of form was every thing. In Egypt it 
was a secondary object only; provided the idea was 
clearly expressed, it was immaterial how careless or 
even gross was the execution of the symbol. Every 
accessary ornament of Egyptian architecture, how- 
ever minute, had its appropriate value and significa. 
tion, closely connected with the leading idea with a 
view to which the edifice itself was constructed. The 
decorations of the Greek and Roman temples speak 
to the eye only; to the mind they are silent. In 
Greece the art of writing was separated from the 
imitative arts at a very early period, by the introduc. 
tion of the alphabet; in Egypt they continued in- 
separably blended together as branches of one and 
the same art. Egyptian art was not, like that of 
Greece, an imitation of the beau ideal of the forms 
of eternal beauty; but of their own peculiar nation. 
al physiognomies, the events of their civil and milita- 
ry history, or the fabulous and often fantastic forms 
which their mythology required to express religious 





ideas. Thanks to the brilliant discoveries of Cham- 
pollion and Young, the language of the hieroglyphics 
is no longer a mystery ; but the vast outline of the 
Egyptian annals still remains almost void of those 
minute details which constitute the life and interest 
of history. Twenty centuries of time are filled with 
long lists of Pharaohs, of whom little more is known 
than the names, dates, and order of suctession. In 
vain do we attempt to seize their characteristic fea- 
tures, and to trace the effect of their respective reigns 
upon the condition and happiness of the people. They 
may be compared to the interminable line of Banquo’s 
posterity in the vision of Macbeth—* each gold-bound 
brow is like the first.” General results are all that 
we can yet realize from these scanty materials. The 
inevitable imperfection of hieroglyphic language 
seems to render it doubtful whether this want of de. 
tails can ever be fully supplied, unless the original of 
the last work of Manetho, or some other equivalent 
document, should be recovered from oblivion. A mere 
monumental history must necessarily be very imper- 
fect. Still it may serve in some degree to supply the 
want of other materials, especially as to the history 
of manners, customs, religion, and the arts of life. 
Sanguine expectations have therefore been formed 
by the scientific world as to the results of the Prus- 
sian expedition. Nor have they as yet been disap. 
pointed. Professor Lepsius spent the last winter in 
exploring the pyramids of Gizeh anti Saccara, and 
the ruins of Memphis, with its vast city of the dead, 
the tombs in which the successive generations of its 
inhabitants were deposited, and which are almost the 
sole vestiges that remain of this once proud metropo. 
lis of Egypt. Here iies, half-buried in the sand, the 
colossal statue of the greatest of her kings, Rhamses- 
Sesostris, one of the finest monuments of Egyptian 
sculpture for beauty of form and finish of execution. 
Other colossal fragments, with some smaller statues 
of granite, are scattered about in the neighborhood 
of the site on which once stood the famous temple of 
Ptha, (Vulcan.) But every vestige has disappeared 
of those prodigious hydraulic works by which King 
Menes turned the course of the Nile, built the city of 
Memphis in its ancient bed, and excavated an im. 
mense lake to the north and west of that capital. 
The whole table-land of the desert in this direction 
was filled in Strabo’s time with “ pyramids, the tombs 
of kings ;” many of them have since disappeared ; but 
from one of the little mounds in the neighborbood 
may still be caught a distant view of not less than 
fifteen pyramids, including those of Gizeh and Sac. 
cara. They are not all equally well built. Some 
are constructed of small stones, and others of bricks 
and rubbish. It is remarkable that the most ancient 
are of the best architecture. So also of the tombs and 
works of sculpture. Uere are to be found monu- 
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ments from the earliest period of Egyptian history to 
the Persian conquest, and especially belonging to the 
5th dynasty of Manetho. Professor Lepsius has ex- 
amined not less than one hundred and six tombs, 
only three or four of which had been described by 
preceding travellers. He has discovered a vast num- 
ber of paintings and hicrogtyphic inscriptions sup. 
posed to be of the greatest importance for the resto- 
ration of the history of the native dynasties of the 
Pharaohs, and to complete our knowledge of the arts, 
manners, institutions, and language of the ancient 
Egyptians. A vast collection of sculptures, draw- 
ings, and manuscripts, the fruit of these laborious re- 
searches, has already been deposited at Cairo, besides 
those forwarded to the Egyptian museum at Berlin. 
After completing its researches in this quarter, the 
expedition proceeded to the province of Fayoum, I. 
subjoin a translation of a letter received here from 
Professor Lepsius, giving a brief account of his dis- 
coveries in the neighborhood of Lake Meeris: 


“ Russ or THE Lasyrintu, June 20, 1843. 

* We have now for several weeks been encamped 
on the ruins of the Labyrinth. I avail myself of the | 
earliest opportunity to inform you of our fortunate. 
discovery of the Labyrinth and the Pyramid of Me. | 
ris, which in fact has cost us but little trouble. At 





the first glance of these ruins, it was impossible to | 
doubt that we had the true Labyrinth before us; and 
you will be astonished to find, when you come to/| 
see the plans and drawings, made with the greatest 
care by our architect, Mr. Erbkam, how much still | 
remains of this wonderful structure. The previous’ 
descriptions by Jomard and Coutelle do not agree with 
the actual localities, and my confidence in the draw- 
ings made by the skilful architect employed by Col. 
Wyse is very much diminished by an actual examina- 
tion of these ruins. Here, as in the vicinity of Mem- 
phis, the ancient buildings were constructed of bricks | 


from 2144 to 2151 years B. C.t_ He was the last 
monarch of the old Egyptian dynasty before the in- 
vasion and conquest of the country by the nomadic 
hordes from Asia, whose kings were called Hyksos. 
The Labyrinth, the Pyramid, and, still more, the stu- 
pendous hydraulic works of Lake Meeris, bear testi- 
mony to his power, bis magnificence, and his care 
for the welfare of the Egyptian people. The ancient 
artificial Lake of Meris was excavated by his orders 
to serve as a reservoir of water to irrigate the lands 
when there should be an inadequate rising of the Nile, 
and to draw off the water when there should be dan. 
ger of inundation. But M. Linant, a French engi- 
neer in the service of the Pasha, has recently shown 
that the ancient lake no longer exists, and thus re- 
lieved antiquarians from the difficulties by which 
they have been so long perplexed in reconciling the 
localties as described by Herodotus and other ancient 
writers with the present natural lake called Birket 
el Kerum. 

It is strange that preceding travellers should 
have overlooked the great extent of the ruins of the 
Labyrinth still remaining, and which it is only ne- 
cessary to open your eyes tosee. Where they have 
only discovered formless hillocks and fragments of 
walls, we have found several hundred apartments, 
closets, and corridors, with all their appurtenances. 
Herodotus reckons not less than three thousand 
rooms above and below ground, and, according to 
the vestiges lying before us, this number is by no 
means exaggerated, But the general form of the 
palace as described by him, encircled by its twelve 


‘halls or open courts adorned by cclumns, can no 


longer be distinctly traced. Their ruins are scatter. 


‘ed about us in the form of enormous blocks of gran- 


ite and a hard calcareous stone resembling marble, of 


‘which the columns and architraves were composed. 


Upon these fragments the hieroglyphic names of 





made from the mud of the Nile, and covered over" Meeris and his royal sister are constantly repeated, 
with plates of stone. The principal result of our re- | #8 well as on the internal walis of the sepulchral 
searches is the discovery, on the columns and archi-' Chamber. Having now completed our survey of the 
trave-blocks of the halls, of the hieroglyphic name of whole district of pyramids, we shall rapidly pass over 
the Pharoah by whom the Labyrinth was built for a Central Egypt, and proceed to visit ‘Thebes before we 
palace, and the Pyramid for a tomb. The accuracy |¢°mmence our journey to Meroe.” 

of Manetho’s account, which places Meeris in the! In connection with this subject, I beg leave again 
twelfth dynasty, is thus confirmed by monumental | to refer to the supposed existence of an ancient canal 
evidence. I send you herewith a memoir upon the| by which the Mediterranean was united with the Red 
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construction of Egyptian pyramids, to be laid before 
the Academy of Sciences.* I have made a collection 
of stones found in the Labyrinth, and of the pottery 
employed to fill up the walls and ceilings. This mix- 
ture of pottery, stone, and brick architecture we had 
before remarked in the ruins of Memphis, the remains 
of whose palace and temple bear a strong resemblance 
to those of the Labyrinth. Erbkam’s plan of the ruins 
of Memphis will almost restore these magnificent 
buildings.” 

In another letter, dated on the same day, Profes- 
sor Lepsius says: “‘ Since the 27th May we have our 
tents pitched on the ruins of the ancient palace at 
the foot of the Pyramid of Meeris, the most modern 
of those built by the Pharaohs. King Maris reigned 


* This memoir will shortly be published in the Transactions of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 





Sea through the river Nile and the Isthmus of Suez, 
which is briefly noticed in ‘my letter of the 15th July 
on the projected Panama Canal. A short historical 
deduction on the subject of the Egyptian canal may 
not be without interest in this connection. 

The commerce with India was carried on through 
the Arabian Gulf by the Phenicians from very early 
times, and by the Jews during the flourishing reigns 
of David and Solomon. The religious prejudices of 
the ancient Egyptians against navigation by sea seem 
to have been first overcome in the reign of Rhamses. 
Sesostris, who is said to have conducted a maritime 


+ Iam at a loss to reconcile this chronology with that of Hero- 
dotus. who says, (lib. ii. s. xiii.) ‘** Now, at the time the priests 
spoke to me thus, there had not elapsed 900 years since the death 
of Meris.” As Herodotus travelled in Egypt in 460 B. C., this 
fixes the death of Mceris, according to the Egyptian priests, at 
about 1360 B. C. H. W. 
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expedition against India through the Arabian Gulf. 
However this may be, we learn from Herodotus that 
Necos, (Nechao II,) the son of Psammerticus, (who 
began to reign 616 B. C.,) first commenced the con- 
struction of a canal from the Pelusiac, or most east- 
ern branch of the Nile, to the northern extremity of 
the Red Sea.* It was to be four days’ navigation in 
length, and sufficiently wide to admit the passage of 
two trireme gallies abreast, Necos discontinued the 
undertaking after one hundred and twenty thousand 
men had perished in the work, upon an unfavora- 
ble answer received from the oracle which he had 
consulted, that he was laboring for the Barlardan, 
The execution of the project was resumed after the 
Persian conquest by Darius Hystaspes, (Euterpe, 
lib. ii.) 

Aristotle, who lived more than a century after 
Herodotus, says (Meteor, tit. i, cap. xiv.) that the 
Piaraohs, who had promised themselves great ad- 
vantages from the construction of this canal, relin- 
quished the undertaking after having ascertained 
that the Red Sea was higher than the land of Egypt. 

Diodoroits Siculus (lib. i, s. i) states that the canal 
was discontinued by Darius upon a report made by 
his engineers, who had ascertained that the land of 
Egypt was lower than the waters of the Red Sea, 
and consequently apprehended that the country might 
be overflown by an inundation from the former. Had 





the ancients been acquainted with the invention of | 
locks this difficulty might have been easily obviated. | 
Indeed Diodorus represents that the work was re- | 
sumed and completed by Ptolemy IL, who obviated | 
the supposed danger of inundation by means of what | 
he called a euripos, very ingeniously constructed, 
which opened and shut to let vessels pass into and | 
out of the canal. 

Strabo (cap. xvii.) is the next ancient author whe! 
speaks of the canal, which he says passed by the | 
Bitter Lakes and entered the Red Sea at Arsinoe or 
Cleopatris, (the modern Suez,) and was first excava- 
ted by Sesostris before the war of Troy. ‘ Some 
writers,” says he, ‘think that it was commenced by 
the son of Psammerticus, who being surprised by 
death, it was continued by Darius, and afterwards 
abandoned by this Prince upon an erroneous repre- 
sentation that the Red Sea was more elevated than 
the land of Egypt, and consequently that if the isth- 
mus were cut through the sea would inundate that | 
country. ‘lhe Polemies finally completed the work, 
and caused to be constructed a euripos, which permit- 
ted an easy navigation from the interior canal to the 
sea, and from the sea to the canal.” 

Strabo seems not quite consistent in stating the 
representation of the engineers of Darius to be erro- 
neous, since he himself goes on to relate how the | 
danger (which modern observations have shown to 
be real) was-obviated by Ptolemy Philadelphus. Ba. 
ron de Tott (Mémoires sur les ‘l'urcs, Pt’e iii.) sup. 
poses that the contrivance mentioned by Diodorus 
and Strabo was the same with the modern lock ; and 

*Necos was the Pharoah mentioned in Scripture under the 
name of Nechoh, who defeated and slew Josiab, King of Judah, 
at the battle of Megiddo, or Magdolam, after which he gained 


possession of Jerusalem, and raised Jehowkim to the vacant 
throne.—2 Kings, xiii; 2 Chron., xxxv. 





states that the traces of this monument are still to 
be discerned at Suez. But the Greek term euripos 
merely implies a narrow passage through a dike, 
which might be opened and closed by means of float- 
ing bodies, so as to permit vessels to pass on the same 
level of water, according to the practice which was 
used in the infancy of the art before the invention of 
locks. The vestiges observed at Suez are those of 
the ancient dikes, by which the waters of the sea 
were prevented from rushing into the canal, and 
which were furnished with a rude contrivance like 
that mentioned by Diodorus for the passage of ves- 
sels, 

Pliny (lib. vi. cap. xxix.) says the design of the 
canal was first conceived by Sesostris, resumed by 
Darius, and subsequently executed by Ptolemy II. 
This latter monarch continued the canal one hundred 
feet wide and thirty feet deep to the Bitter Lakes, 
(lacus armari,) where the work was discontinued, 
from the fear of inandating the cireumjacent coun- 
try, the Red Sea having been ascertained to be above 
the level of the land of Egypt. Other authors had 
attributed the discontinuance of the work to the fear 
of rendering impure the waters of the Nile, which 
are used for drinking. 

Supposing the canal to have been actually com. 
pleted by Ptolemy Philadelphus, as represented by 
several ancient writers, it seems probable that the 
hydraulic works connected with it were found too 
imperfect to render it navigable at all seasons of the 
year by large vessels. This circumstance, taken in 
connection with the difficulties and dangers incident 
to the navigation of the northern part of the Red 
Sea, may have induced that monarch to construct 
the port of Berenice, on the west coast of that sea, 
almost under the tropic, from which the commerce 
with India was carried on during the remaining pe- 
riod of the Macedonian dynasty. The over-land 
communication across the desert was established by 
regular caravans from Coptos, on the Nile. ‘There 
seems reason to conclude that the canal remained 
shut for the purposes of navigation into the Red Sea 
during the Ronan domination in Egypt, as Ptolemy, 


| who wrote in the time of the Emperors Trajan and 
| Adrian, only speaks of that leading from Cairo to- 


wards Belbeys, which had been excavated anew, for 
the purpose of irrigation, by Adrian, who gave it the 
name of the Trajanis amnis, from that of his adop- 
tive father and predecessor. 

Alfergan, a celebrated Arabian geographer, who 
lived at the beginning of the ninth century of our 
era, says that the canal of Trajan, (amnis Traja- 
nis,) which passes to the Babylon of Egypt, (Cairo,) 
is the same which was called the ‘“*Canal of the 
Prince of the Faithful;” for Omar, commander of 
the Faithful, ordained that this canal, which had be- 
come choked up with sand, should be re-opened, in 
order to transport provisions to the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina, then desolated with famine. 
And El Magryzy, another celebrated Arabian geo. 
grapher and historian, born at Cairo in the year 1359 
of our era, states that this canal was originally exca- 
vated “by an ancient King of Egypt for Agar, the 
mother of Ishmael, when she dewlt in Mecca. It 
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was opened a second time by one of the Greek kings 
who reigned in Egypt after the death of Alexander. 
When the Most High revealed Islamism to men, and 
the conquest of Egypt was effected by Amron, this 
General again re-opened it by order of Omar, Prince 
of the Faithful, in the year of mortality. He con- 
tinued it to the sea of Quolzoam, (the Red Sea,) 
whence vessels sailed for the Hedjaz, Yemen, and 
India.” 

The same Arabian writer gives a remarkably inte- 
resting and somewhat romantic account of the histo. 
ry of this work of the Mohammedan conquerors. A 
desolating famine existed in Arabia, and Amron had 
sent corn and other provisions from Egypt by land 
for the relief of his countrymen. Omar was profuse 
in his expressions of gratitude, and sent for his licu- 
tenant to visit him with some of the principal men 
of Egypt. The Commander of the Faithful said 
unto him: “*Amron, the Most High hath delivered 
Egypt into the hands of the Mussulmans. The land 


abounds in corn and provisions of every sort. 1) 


would profit by the occasion God hath given me to 
procure abundance for the inhabitants of the Holy 
Cities and for all the Mussulmans. We must dig a 
canal from the Nile to the sea; it will facilitate the 
transportation of provisions to Mecca and Medina, 
the way is so long and difficult across the wilderness. 
Take counsel, then, with the men thou hast brought 
with thee,out of Egypt as to the means of executing 
our design.” . 

Amron lost no time in communicating the propo. 
sition of Omar to the Egyptians, by whom it was 
very ungraciously received. “ We fear,” said they, 
this project will be a sad calamity for the land of 


Egypt. ‘Try, then, to exaggerate the difficulties of 


the enterprise, in order to persuade the Commander 


of the Faithful to desist from his design, ‘Tell him! 


it is impossible, and cannot be, for we have not the 
means of carrying it into execution.” 

Amron hastened to report this unfavorable answer 
to the Calif, who laughed with scorn as he saw him 
approach, and said; ** I swear by Him who holds thy 
life in his hand that I saw thee with thy companions 
when thou didst.communicate my orders concerning 
the canal. ‘They were sorely afflicted, and answered : 














canal dry. It ceased to be used, and was choked up 
with sand. 

It is related that the Commander of the Faithful 
who succeeded to Omar said to Amron, when he 
came up out of Egypt to pay his court to the new 
Calif, and found a famine again prevailing jf Ara- 
bia: * Of all the provinces of which God may dis- 
pose for the relief of the faithful inhabitants of Hed- 
jaz, the land of Egypt is the most important. ‘Take, 
then, measures for their relief until God himself shall 
come to their aid.” 

Then answered Amron : * What wouldst thou have, 
Prince of the Faithful ? I well know that before Is- 
lamism was revealed to men the merchandise of 
Egypt was brought to us in ships. Since we have 
conquered this land the canal is choked up and its 
navigation has been abandoned by the merchants. 
Wouldst thou that I should ordain it to be re-opened, 
so that ships laden with corn may again sail for 
fledjaz?” And the Calif answered unto him: “ Do 
what thou hast said.” - 

Leaving the Prince of the Faithful, Amron went 
to seek out the great men of Egypt, who were Copts, 
They cried out: “ What dost thou propose? May 
God bless the Emir! Wouldst thou then draw riches 
from a land which is thine own, to carry them into 
Hedjaz, and thus bring rain on the land? Try to 
persuade the Calif to abandon this project, by exag- 
gerating the difficulties which must attend its execu- 
tion.” When Amren received his audience to take 
leave of the Calif, the latter said unto him: “ Be 
mindful of the canal, and fail not to cause it to be re. 
opened,” -* But,” replied Amron, “it is choked up, 
and it will cost immense sums to repair it’? Then 
the Calif exclaimed, * I swear by Him who bolds my 
soul in his hand I believe thee not, for thou hast told 
my design unto the Egyptians, who seek to evade 
its accomplishinent. But punishment shall light 
upon thee if thou failest to execute my commands.” 

Amron caused the canal to be dug, and the ships 
sailed through, and he died, 

Then the Calif wrote to the Emir, his successor : 
Po the rebel son of a rebel! Whilst thou and thy 
companions have grown wanton with fatness ye care 





not for the faithful who perish with want. Hasten 


‘ell the Commander of the Faithful it is impossible, | to our succour, hasten !” «I come,” said the Emir; 


and cannot be, for we have not the means of carrying 
il into execution.” 

Struck with astonishment at what the Calif had 
said, Amron exclaimed: “ By God! what thou say’st 
is true, Commander of the Faithful. Things have 
come to pass as thou hast said.’ Then Omar said 
unto him: “ Fail not to execute my commands, and 
let not the year pass away before every thing is ful- 
tilled.” 

Amron went down into Egypt and collected the 
necessary workmen, and dug the canal, which they 
named the Canal of the Prince of the Faithful, ex- 
tending from the Nile to the sea. ‘The year had not 
passed away before the commands of Omar were ful. 
filled, so that the ships could sail through, and carry 
provisions to Mecca and Medina. Such was the 
blessing God conferred upon the Holy Cities. After 
the death of Omar the rulers of Egypt drained the 


‘* T send thee, Calif, a caravan of beasts of burden la- 
den with provisions, of whieh the first will be with 
thee before the last hath left the land of Egypt. Thy 
servant hopes also to find the means of transportation 
by sea.” But the Emir soon repented having suggested 
the last mentioned idea, when it was represented that 
thestrength of Egypt might be exhausted and trans- 
ferred to Medina. He therefore wrote again, that he 
had reflected on the proposed transportation by sea 
and found the obstacles insurmountable. Whereupon 
the Calif replied: «1 have received thy letter by 
which thou seekest to elude the performance of the 
promise contained in the preceeding one. I swear 
by the Almighty that thou shalt execute it, or I will 
take from thee thy Government and give it to an- 
other.” The mir saw that he had disobeyed the 
command of the Calif, and immediately set about dig. 





ging the canal. He confided the execution of it to 
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a Copt, who said to him, ** Wouldst thou that [| distinguished engineer attached to the expedition, M 
shouldst conduct thee to a spot where the ships may} Le Pére, afterwards inspector of the imperial corps 
pass and sail to Mecca and Medina? Exempt me} of the ponts et chaussées, to continue this explora. 
and my family from the payment of tribute.” The| tion, with the view of tracing the route of the an- 
Emir consented, and wrote to the Calif, who approved | cient canalin its whole extent, and determining the 
of all that was done.* practicability of restoring a water communication 
According to certain Arabian writers, the govern-| between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, either 
ors of Egypt afterwards neglected the canal, and it/ directly or through the Nile. For this purpose M. 
became gradually choked up with sand, and the navi-| Le Pére, with tho assistance of the military engi- 
gation terminated at the “Tail of the Crocodile,” in| neers, took, during the years 1800 and: 1801, a series 
the marshes of Quolzoam. Others represent that, | of levels between the Red Sea and the Nile, and be. 
ufter having been navigable more than a century, it! tween the Red Sea and the Mediterranean ; and care- 
was filled up by order of the Calif Abow-dja ’far al-! fully examined the course of the river, with its dif. 
Manssour, when Mohammed ben Abdallah revolted ferent mouths flowing through the delta into the lat- 
against him at Medina, in the 115th year of the He-/ter sea. 
gira, or 762 of the Christian era. El Beladery re-| The results of these observations are given in 
lates this transaction as follows: ‘* Mahommed ben! an admirable memoir, drawn up by M. Le Peére, 
Abdallah having revolted against Abow-dja ’far al- | and inserted in the first volume of the magnificent 
Manssoir, this Calif caused it to be written into’ work on Egypt published by the French Govern- 
Egypt that no more provisions should be sent to the! ment. The memoir is accompanied with hydro. 
inhabitants of the two holy cities, for they would graphical maps of Lower Egypt and the isthmus, 
soon submit when their supplies were cut off from and with plans of the ports of Suez and Alexandria, 
the side of Egypt.” - ‘and synoptic tables of the different levellipgs in the 
‘There is no doubt that the primary object of the isthmus. 
French expedition to Egypt in 1798 was the conquest | 














It may be collected from this memoir that the an- 


and colonization of that province of the Ottoman em. | 


pire, and its ultimate object the dominion and com. 
merce of the East Indies. The great commercial 
and political advantages of this acquisition had al- 
ready been anticipated by Leibnitz, in his memoir 
addressed to Louis XIV. The philosopher had de- 
monstrated that ‘* the success of this enterprise would 
secure the possession of the Indies, the commerce of 


cient canal from the Nile to the Red Sea, construct- 
ed by the Pharaohs, the Kings of Persia, or the Ptol- 
-emies, was a derivation from the most eastern or Pe. 
lusiac branch of the Nile, near the ancient Bubastis, 
or the modern Basta. This branch was formerly 
navigable, Alexander the Great having brought his 
flotilla from Gaza to the upper Nile, when he invad- 
ed Egypt, through this channel, which is now chok. 


Asia, and the dominion of the world.” The youth-| ed up with mud. ‘The first part of the canal extend- 
ful conqueror of Italy saw in it an occasion of ad-| ed from Bubastis eastward to the entrance of the 
vancing his own fortunes and of promoting the in-| wady (valley) of Toumoylat, about five leagues in 
terests of France at the expense of those of England. | distance. The whole of this portion is an alluvial 
Bonaparte bad no sooner made himself master of soi] on a level with the delta, and which is annually 
Egypt, by the successful issue of the battle of the Py-| overflown by the Nile. The second part continued 
ramids, than he tarned his attention to those points along the whole course of the wady, in the same di- 
of the Red Sea by which the ancient communication ‘rection, to the ancient Serapeun, a distance of fif- 


with India and Arabia had been maintained in the’ 


time of the Pharaohs, of the Persian and Macedo. 
nian Kings, and the Arabian Cali's. 


desert to Suez, accompanied by Generals Berthier 
and Caffarel, Admiral Gantheaume, MM. Monge, 
Bertholet, and other members of the Institute. 
having reconnoitered the intermediate country, ex: 
amined the port of Suez, and given the necessary or- 
ders for its repair and fortification, he set off to the 
northward in the hope of discovoring the vestiges of 
the ancient canal which extended in this direction. 
He soon fell upon the traces of its dikes, which he 
followed into the desart for the distance of five 
leagues, to the point where the canal entered the Bit- 
ter Lakes. On the 3d of January, 1799, Bonaparte 
reconnoitered the other extremity of the canal, on the 
side of the Nile, from Belbeys, proceeding ten leagues 
in a northeastern direction through the wady (val. 
Jey) of Toumoylat, where the traces of the ancient 
canal were also distinctly observed. 

The commander.in-chief subsequently charged a 


"El Magryzy, translated by M. Langles, pp. 15—27. 


After | 


teen leagues. The water of the Nile, during the sea- 
son of inundation, frequently breaks through the 


On the 24th of | dikes by which it is intended to be restrained, and 
December, 1798, he set out from Cairo to cross the | 


flows through the whole valley quite to the Bitter 
Lakes. The third portion of the canal passed through 
‘the Bitter Lakes, which are now nearly dry, in the 
direction of southeast, a distance of eight or nine 
leagues in extent. The fourth completed the com. 
munication with the Red Sea, running directly south 
to Suez, a distance of five leagues. The whole 
length of the canal was therefore thirty-three leagues, 
including the passage of the Bitter Lakes, which 
have been nearly dried up by evaporation. This dis- 
tance, according to Herodotus, was equal to four 
days of navigation, which would make only eight 
leagues per day; from which it may be concluded 
that the triremes, of which he speaks, must either 
have been rowed with oars or towed along the banks 
of the canal. 

The contradictory accounts given by ancient au- 
thors of its width may easily be reconciled by the 
consideration that the canal, in traversing such a 
variety of soils and elevations, must have differed in 
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width in different parts. The minimum of width 
stated by any of them would be sufficient to allow 
two triremes to pass abreast. Pliny has perhaps ex- 
aggerated the depth of the canal in allowing it thir- 
ty feet. Strabo merely says that it was sufficient for 
vessels of large burden, from which we may con. 
clude that it could not have been less than fifteen 
feet in depth. And this would be much greater in 
the wady, where it would only be necessary to raise 
dikes, the bottom of the valley being lower than 
the average depth of the canal in other parts of its 
course. It must be inferred that the canal was in- 
tended to receive vessels capable of navigating the 
Red Sea. 

M. Le Péer ascertained that the Jevel of the Red 
Sea is thirty feet six inches, (old French measure.) or 
9,908 metres (new French measure) above that of the 
Mediterranean. ‘The total fall of water in the Nile 
from Cairo to the Mediterranean is thirty-nine feet 
seven inches. The river at Cairo, when at its great. 
est flood, is more elevated than the Red Sea, at high 
tide at Suez, by nine feet one inch, and at low tide 
by fourteen feet seven inches. The elevation of the 
waters in the eastern branch of the Nile at Bubastis, 
where the ancient canal commenced, produces mere- 
































Toumoylat. The whole length of the canal, as thus 
reconstructed by the Mohammedan rulers of Egypt, 
was fifty leagues from Cairo to Suez. 
The distance across the Isthmus of Suez to Tineh 
(the ancient Pelasium) is twenty-six leagues ; that is, 
about seven leagues less than the route of the an- 
cient canal from the Red Sea to the Nile, as propos- 
ed to be reconstructed. A canal to connect the Red 
Sea directly with the Mediterranean would follow 
the same route as the ancient canal from Suez to the 
Nile, as far as the Bitter Lakes. It would then pro- 
ceed in a northern direction to the mouth of the Pe. 
lusiac branch of the river. The ancient Egyptians 
were deterred from giving the canal this direction 
partly by the obstacles interposed by the Sandy de- 
serts between the Bitter Lakes and Lake Menzaleh, 
and partly by their prejudices against the sea. These 
prejudices were principally directed against the Med- 
iterranean, which they termed the “ the stormy sea,” 
and which they apprehended might lay open their 
country to the inroads of the enterprising and warlike 
Greeks, if it were rendered more accessible, Gen. 
Andreossy, in his memoir on the Lake of Menzaleh, 
has shown that Damietta, and all the ports on the 
coast of the Delta in that direction, are very difficult 








ly a slight fall of three or four feet in the direction 
of Suez, and this only at low water in that port, 


of access, on account of the constantly accumulating 
'bars formed by the deposites at the different mouths 





























This was an inherent defect in the ancient canal, as! of the Nile. Laying out of consideration the diffi- 
originally constructed by the Pharohs or Ptolemies, culty arising from the want of a good port on the 
which the Arabs sought to correct by taking the | | Mediterranean, M. Le Pére does not hesitate to as- 
head of water higher up the Nile. M. Le Pére was! sert the practicability of constructing a ship canal 
satisfied, from his observations, of the practicability | from Suez through the Bitter Lakes to the eastern 
of reconstructing the canal on its ancient route. By! month of the Nile. But the reasons before mention- 
means of the modern invention of locks, a more! ed induced him to prefer the ancient route from Bu- 
advantageous use might be made of the waters | bastis, from which other communications might be 
of the Nile during the season of inundation, what. | qpened with Cairo, Alexandria, and Damietta- 
ever might be the variable level of those waters in} In calculating the distance from the French ports 
respect to the surface of the Red Sea, also varia-| in Europe to those in the East Indies, by the route 
ble on account of the tides. He ascertained, in a| of the Mediterranean and the Red Sea through the 
reconnoisance made in 1800, that the Nile had over- | proposed canal, in comparison with that by the route 
flowed the whole wady quite to the ruins of Sara-| of the Cape of Good Hope, M. La Pére computes 
peum, north of the Bitter Lakes. On that side an | the distance from Marseilles to Pondichery by the 
ample supply of water can always be obtained from | former route at 2,400 leagues, and from POrient to 
the Nile for the canal by appropriate hydraulic. Pondichery by the latter at 4,700 leagues, making a 
means; and the possibility of bringing the waters of) gain of 2,300 leagues in point of distance. He com. 
the Red Sea into the Bitter Lakes, at a small ex-| putes the time necessary to perform the voyage by 
pense, is also equally demonstrated, inasmuch as the! the Mediterranean and Red Sea at from ninety-five 
central part of the dry bed of those so called lakes’ to a hundred and five days, and by the ocean at from 
is below the level of the sea at high water. He con-| one hundred and thirty to one hundred and fifty days ; 
cludes that Ptolemy Philadephus was induced to! making a difference in favor of the former route of 
abandon the navigation of the canal in favor of the! from thirty-five to forty-five. It is almost super. 
new overland route established by that monarch fluous to mention that this calculation does not ap- 
from Coptos, on the Nile, to Berenice, on the Red/ply to steam navigation, though the proportionate 
Sea, from the imperfect state of hydraulic science in| difference would of course be the same in favor of 
that age, which did not furnish the means of ob-| the route by the Isthmus of Suez. 
viating the consequences of the variable inundations| If a comparison be made of what Europe wonld 


of the Nile, which were often insufficient to furnish 
the necessary expenditure of water occasioned by 
evaporation and filtration ; and of the very slight fall 
between Bubastis and Suez which induced the Ca- 
liffs, in reconstructing the canal, to commence it 
at Cairo, and to conduct it by the Trajanis amnis 
into the ancient canal of the Pharaohs and Ptolo- 
mies (fossa regum) at the entrance of the wady of 













gain, in point of time and distance, in the inter- 
course with the East Indies by the re-establishment 
of the ancient route by the Isthmus of Suez, with 
what the United States and Europe would gain in 
the same respects by the construction of a ship canal 
at the Isthmus of Panama, the following circum. 
stances must be taken into consideration : 


1. The necessity of a transhipment of the cargoes * 
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brought across the Isthmus of Suez both ways, at 
Alexandria and at Suez, the proposed canal not 
being sufficient to admit the passage of sea vessels. 

2. The fact that the Nile is only navigable for 
seven or eight months in the year, from August to 
March, at which season alone the canal could re- 
ceive an adequate supply of water, and consequently 
could only be used during that period. 

3. Although the latter part of the summer mon- 
soon, that from April to October, which blows down 
the Red Sea, and is consequently favorable to the 
navigation from Egypt to India, coincides with the 
rise of the Nile and the period when the river and 
the canal would both be navigable; yet the winter 
monsoon, which is favorable to the navigation up 
the Red Sea, would bring the vessels from India to 
Suez at the season when the canal and river would 
no longer be navigable, and would consequently re- 
quire a deposite of the goods at that place to await 
the next season for their transportation to Alexan- 
dria. 


These facts render it probable, even making al- 
lowances for the facilities of steam navigation, that 
whatever advantages this route may possess would 
better be secured by the construction of a railroad 
from Cairo to Suez, a distance of twenty-seven and 
a half leagues in a direct line, than by the recon- 
struction of the ancient canal, which, not being suf- 
ficiently capacious to admit the passage of such 





two oceans at the Isthmus of Panama will be much 
less both to Europe and the United States; but more 
to the latter still than to the former. The sailing 
distance from London to Canton, by the Cape of 
Good Hope and twice crossing the equator, is -esti- 
mated by the same authority at 4,400 marine leagues ; 
that from Boston to Canton, by the same route, at 
4,500 marine leagues. By that of the canal of Pa. 
nama the distance would be 4,800 and 4,200 respec- 
tively, keeping constantly north of the equator. In 
point of time the voyage from the United States to 
China by the Cape of Good Hope is estimated at an 
average of one hundred and twenty days; that from 
England to China, by the same route, at one hun. 
dred and thirty days. According to the analogy of 
the average voyages from Boston and Liverpool to 
the eastern coast of Central America, and from Aca. 
pulce to Manilla, the entire voyage to Canton by the 
canal of Panama may be estimated at one hundred 
and five days from the United States, and at one 
hundred and fifteen days from England. The en- 
tire course of the voyage in the Pacific ocean would 
be north of the equator, where the prevalence of the 
easterly trade winds render the navigation to Asia 
extremely favorable. In sailing from Acapulo to the 
Phillippines the Spanish navigators formerly allow. 
ed themselves to be wafted along on the same paral- 
lel by the winds and currents, which speedily drove 
them to their destined port; whilst on the return 





vessels as navigate the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, | Voyage to Mexico they ascended as far north as Ja 
and the Indian Ocean, necessarily involves all the | pan, and then steered directly for the coast of Cali- 
disadvantages above enumerated. | fornia. bad r 
If, on the other hand, a comparison be made of) Humboldt expresses the opinion tha a 00 ime 
what Europe and the United States would respec. | Hation like Great Britain, which es rr Ken 
tively gain by the opening a direct communication | POTt@nt intermediate stations oh : Cape ne 
between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, the relative | Hope and the Isle of France, will a 5 bg mad 
circumstances of both these great commercial com- | far as the direct papas: eee ANH PRI IR TT 
munities must be taken into consideration. Alex. ‘ute to the East Indies from west to east, to any new 


ander Von Humboldt has very justly observed that 


the relative advantages of the present routes by the 
Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn, and the pro- 


jected rcute by the Isthmus of Panama, would be, 


very differently estimated by an English and by an 
American merchant: by the navigator who seeks 
only direct intercourse with the East Indies and 
China, and him who would carry on that intercourse 
indirectly, by touching and trading at intermediate 
ports on the western coasts of America and the Isles 
of the Pacific ocean. That great, geographer calcu- 
lates the sailing distance from London to Nootka 
Sound on the northwest coast of America, by Cape 
Horn, at 5,000 marine leagues ; that from Boston to 
Nootka Sound, by the same route, at 5,200 marine 
leagues. By the canal of Panama the distance 
would be 3,000 from London to Nootka Sound, and 
2,100 from Boston. The distance would therefore 
be shortened for vessels that proceed to the north- 
west coast of America to seek for furs on their way 
to China from Europe 2,000, and from the United 
States 3,100 marine leagues.* 

If, however, the direct intercourse with the East 
Indies and China be alone considered, the gain to be 
produced by opening a communication between the 

* Humboldt, Relation Historiquey tome iii. 





way which may be opened between the two Ameri. 
can continents, The same remark may be applied 
to the restoration of the primitive route by Egypt. 
Such a great maritime power as the one in question 
would probably use it, as she now does, principally 
for the transmission of passengers and despatches; 
whilst bulky merchandise would still continue to be 
transported between England and India by the Cape 
of Good Hope. The route by the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea would be more important, so far as respects 
the direct intercourse with the East Indies and 
China, to France, Austria, and such other European 
States as have ports situated on the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. . It would be, above all, most import- 
ant for any Christian Power that might possess it- 
self of Egypt, and revive the flourishing state of pros 
perity that happily situated country enjoyed under 
the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, and the Arabian Califs, 
and which was principally due to the opulence dif- 
fused by the commerce between India and Europe, 
almost exclusively carried on through its ports on the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea, 

I am, my dear sir, ever truly yours, 

HENRY WHEATON. 

To F. Marko, Jr. Esq., 

Corresponding Secretary of the National Institute. 
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Domestic WMiscellany. 


From the Boston Mercantile Journal. 
REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE. 








The following history of William Bancroft in rev- 
olutionary days, may be read by some with satisfac- 
tion, and is worthy to be kept in remembrance 
among the noble deeds of those times. It was re- 
lated some years since by Mr. Bancroft, a slight no. 
tice of which is in Gordon’s History of the American 
Revolution : 

“ When on a tour to the West, I met with the sub- 
ject of this treatise at New York. ‘The grateful re- 
membrance of the soldiers of the revolution by our 
country, became the subject of conversation. After 
there had been an interchange of opinion among us, 
Mr. Bancroft observed that he had applied to Con- 
gress for a pension, but owing to the circumstance 
that his name was stricken off the roll before he had 
served nine months, to serve General Washington 
in a more hazardous relation, he could not obtain it; 
though he thought his circumstances and his claims 
for consideration were as great as any soldier’s. He 
then related the following history of his life : 

**T was born in Woburn, north of Boston. At the 
age of fourteen I was sent to Boston and put behind 
the counter, I was warmly attached to the whig 
cause, and at the age of sixteen was obliged to leave 
town. I then enlisted in the army as a soldier for 
three years. I studiously endeavored to understand 
my duty in my relation, and thought I was a profi- 
cient, at least as much so as other soldiers. One 
day, immediately after Washington’s arrival at Brook- 
line, I was detached by the officer of the day, among 
the guard. It so happened that I was placed as a 
sentinel before the General’s quarters at 9 o’clock. 
About 10 o’clock the General’s carriage drove up, 
which I knew as a soldier, but not asa sentinel. I 
hailed the driver— 

“Who comes there ?” 

He answered, ** General Washington.” 

** Who is General Washington ?” 

He replied, “The Commander of the American 
Army.” 

“TI don’t know him; advance and give the coun- 
tersign.” 

The driver put his head within the carriage, and 
then came and gave me the countersign. 

‘The countersign is right,” I replied, * General 
Washington can now pass.” 

Tho next morning the officer of the guard came 
to me and said, **General Washington has com. 
manded me to notify you to appoar at his quarters 
precisely at 9 o’clock.” 

“What does he want of me ?" 

“I don’t know,” replied the officer. 

In obedience to this order, I went to his quarters 
at the time appointed; but my mind was greatly 
harrassed to know whether I had discharged my 
duty aright the night previous. I gave the alarm at 
the door, and a servant appeared. 

‘Inform General Washington,” said I, “that the 
person whom he ordered to his quarters at 9 o'clock 
is now at the door.” 


The servant made the report, and immediately © 
came and bade me come in, and conducted me to 
the General’s room. When I entered he addressed 
me : 


** Are yOU the sentinel who stood at my door at 9 
o’clock, last night?” 

“Yes, sir, an¢ J endeavored to do my duty.” 

“T wish all tac army understood it as well as you 
do,” said the General. This relieved the burden on 
my mind. 


The General then continued, “Can you keep a 
secret ?” 


“I can try.” 


“ Are you willing to have your name struck from 
the roll of the army, and engage in a secret service 
at the hazard of your life, for which I promise you 
forty dollars a month ?” 

**IT am willing to serve my country in any way 
you may think best.” 

“Call here precisely at seven o’clock this evening, 
and I will give you further instruction.” 

I then retired, and precisely at seven o’clock I re- 
turned, The General presented me with a sealed 
letter, without any supersciption. He asked me if I 
had ever been on Roxbury Heights. I told him L 
had, and at his request I described the level ground 
on the top. He gave me the countersign, lest I 
should not be able to return before the sentinels re- 
iceived it; and on the way converse with no one, 
,and if I should observe any person who appeared to 
notice me particularly, not to go on the height, until 
out of his sight. And when I had ascended to the 
|height, I must look round carefully, and if I discover. 
‘ed any person, I must keep at a distance from him 


vand suffer no one to take me. If every thing ap- 


| peared quiet, I must go to the west side of the plain ; 
|there 1 should see a flat rock whicn I could raise by 
one hand, and a round stone about four feet from it; 
I must take the round stone and place it under the 
edge of the flat rock, which would raise it high 
enough to put my hand under it. ‘* You must then 
fee] under the rock,” said the General, “ till you find 
a second hollow, if there is a Jetter in it, bring it to 
me, and put this in the same place.” 

Having received my 4nstructions, I made my way ~ 
for the height, and nothing occured worthy of note, 
except I found the rock and the stone described, and 
in the hollow a letter, sealed, without any superscrip- 
tion. J then adjusted the rock and placed the stone 
as I found it. I returned to the General’s quarters, 
and delivered the letter 1 found under the rock. He 
then said: 





** You may retire, and appear at seven o’clock to- 
morrow evening.” 


This 1 did for some time, carrying and bringing 
letters, without being annoyed in any respect. At 
length I observed a person at some distance travel- 
ling the same way I was going, and he eyed me with 
more attention than was pleasing to me. I took 
rather a circuitous route, and when I eame on the 
height, I was confident I saw two persons, if not 
more, descend the hill on the opposite side, among 
the savins. I went even to make the discovery, but 
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could see ne one. This I told the General on my| When I delivered the letter to General Washing- 
return. ton, I addressed him thus: 

He upbraided me for my presumption. He said, “General, the person who delivered this letter to 
.* They might have sprung on you and taken ycu.} me whispered and said—* Tell General Washington 
Never do the like again.” the British are coming out on the Neck to-morrow 

When I returned the next evening, he gave nie a| morning at two o’clock.’” 
stricter charge than before. There was nothing oc-| ‘The General started, and inquired, 
curred till I ascended the height; I then plainly saw| “ Was it the same person you reccived letters from 
three persons dodge behind the savins; I hesitated | before ?” 
what to do. I placed my head tothe ground to ob.| « Yes, sir.” 
tain a clearer view of the opposite side. In an in-| He then broke the letter and read it, after which 
stant three men rushed from behind the savins on} he asked, 
the other side in full run totake me. Iroseandran| « Pid you speak to him?” 
with all my speed. No Grecian in their celebrated! «No, sir.” 


games exerted himvelf more than I'did. Ifound one; ‘Then saying, “ stop here until I fotiahis.* he took 
of the three was a near match for me. When I pjs pat and cane and locked the door after him. He 
came to the sentinel, he was not more than six rods} was gone nearly an hour and a half. 

from me. I gave the countersign without much} When he returned, he said, “1 do not know that 
ceremony. The sentinel then hailed my pursuer,|] ghall need your services any more; you will con. 


who turned on his heels and fled. I went to the ‘tinue about the encampment, and I will allow you 
General’s quarters, and on presenting this letter, It). same pay you now have.” 





said : Having nothing to do, I had the curiosity to ram. 
“Here is the letter you gave me,” and then rela- ble about the army and vicinity to find the than who 
ted the above story to him. | whispered to me, but I never saw him. Whether 


He told meI might retire, and nced uot call on n him | that whisper was fatal to him I know not. The in- 
again till he should give me notice. He strictly junction on me was tantamount to it in case of dis. 
charged me when in company or in camp to make obedience. I continued with the army till they left 
myself a stranger to the movements of friends or Cambridge, then I was discharged. 
foes, never enter into any dispute about the war or 
the army, but always be an enquirer. _ From the United States Gazette. 

In about a week the General sent. for me, and I QUEBECK. 
repaired to his quarters at the usual hour. He in-| Immediately after a breakfast, which involved in 
quired if I was ever down on what was then called its ample display the very salmon and bunch of trout 
Cambridge Neck. I told him I had been there with which our approach to the hotel had been he. 
twice. He then handed mea letter as usual, and said: ralded, we gave notice of a desire to see the wonders 

“Go to the lower house and enter the front door, of the city and its environs, counting upwards from 
aud when you enter the room, if there be more than the Falls of Montmorenci, to the extremity of the 
one person present, sit down and make yourself a Plains of Abraham. Our host assured us that no- 
stranger. When all have gone out of the room but thing should be wanting to insure a gratification of 
ouc, then get up and walk across the room repeated. | ‘our wishes, and in half an hour a fine coach and four 
ly. After you have passed and re-passed, he will horses stood at the door, an establishment which we 
take a letter out of his pocket and present it to you, | were duly informed had been the property of Lord 
and ashe is doing this you must take this letter out , Gosport. 
of your pocket and present it to him. I charge you! | As our carriage approached, the guard placed him. 
not to speak a word to him on the peril of your life. ' self as if to tender the sulute due some dignity of the 
lt is important you observe this.” red coat order. We passed him, and went out of St. 

I went to the house, and on entering the room, I John’s gate, with no special mark of consideration, 
found but one man in it, and he was at the corner of |The few observations that were made among the 
the room. He rose at my entering. I immediately | soldiers of the guard had, it was evident, more refer- 
commenced my travel across the room and eyeing! ence to the younger portion of our company, than to 
him attentively. ‘The third time I passed he put his/the seniors. We proceeded through a part of the 
hand into his pocket, took out a letter and extended | suburbs of St. John out into the suburbs of St. Louis. 
it toward me, and I took out my letter and extended | The last division of Quebec occupies a part of what 
it toward hii. With his other he took hold of my | were the Plains of Abraham, Driving up the street 
letter, and I did the same with his, I then retired| De Salaberry, we entered the Chemin de Grand 
with a bow, and returned to the general, We two} Allee, and after a short drive, reached the veritable, 
could well recognize each other, though we were|yet unoccupied, field of the Plains of Abraham. 
not allowed to speak. ‘T'his mode of communication | Leaving the carriage, we all entered the enclosure of 





continued for some time. - about six acres, at the northern extremity of which 
One evening, as this man was presenting his letter, | is a small marble monument, bearing the inscription, 
he whispered to me, “ Here fell Wotre, victorious.” The monument rests 


«Tell General Washington the British are com-| upon a coarse granite base, and is surrounded by an 
ing out on the Neck to-morrow morning at twol|iron railing; but a gate is open, and “curious visi- 
o’clock.” ters” have thumped “ monument and base” into a 
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most ragged appearance, in order to bring away a | burbs, and commanded the river for miles above and 


portion of the marble and granite of which they are 
composed. 

Having spent some time on the Plains, we return- 
ed to the city by another route, and paused a short 
time, to gaze at a magnificent monument which the 
British had erected “* to Wolfe and Montcalm.” 

There is a magnanimity in connecting the fame 
of Montcalm with that of Wolfe, His merits were 
worthy the commendation of a gallant enemy, and 
the victory of Great Britian, though it cost the life 
of her noble leader, was rendered more brilliant since 
it was obtained over a force headed by Montcalm. 

We next visited the * Place D‘Armes,” and fortu- 
nately, a regiment was then on duty. Its evolutions 
were similar to those noticed in Montreal, and the 
appliances of music were but little inferior. 

When the evolutions of the regiment were per- 
formed, the whole were brought into a hollow square, 
and orders were given toa sergeant to bring out a 
prisoner. ‘There was taken from the guard house 
one of the finest looking men that I had seen in the 
territory of the Queen. He was brought into the 
square, with the insignia upon his shoulder and his 
arm, of a non-commissioned officer. The proceedings 
and sentence of a court martial were then read, in 
which, for intoxication and improper language, he 
was sentenced to be reduced to the ranks, to have 
the decorations cut from his shoulder and sleeve in 
presence of the regiment, and then to suffer ten days’ 
close confinement. When the document had been 
read, Lord William Paulet, the colonel of the regi- 
ment, addressed the culprit, and pointed out the evils 
of his conduct, and referred to the examples of pun- 
ishment for similar offences. The drum major then 
tore off the worsted epaulettes, and cut the cheverons 
from the sleeve of the offender, who, with the best 
face he could put on in the affair, was marched off to 
the guard house, and locked up in his newly acquir- 
ed tenement. So much for one drunken frolic. The 
best looking man in the regiment, with designations 
upon him that might earn for him a commission, 
gave up the advantage of ten years good conduct, 
and the position which the whole regiment of men 
might envy, for the gratification of a morbid appe- 
tite for rum, and a morbid love of importance. 

‘The keeper of the Albion had procured for us a 
letter of admittance to the citadel, the fortification 
that is deemed one of the three the nearest impreg- 
nable in the world. We drove round flanks and cur. 
tains, turned the salient points, and looked into cov- 
ered ways, that would have cheered the heart of my 
uncle Toby; and after much marching and counter- 
marching, we at length found ourselves at the gate 
which opens into the interior of the fortress, where, 
presenting our letter to the guard, we awaited the 
result. Very soon a sergeant made his appearance, 
and intimated that he had been directed to escort us 
around the citadel. Alighting, therefore, we follow- 
ed our guide beneath the portal, and through a crowd 
of red coats that were lounging and discussing such 
matters as suited their state. When we reached the 
top of the fortification, we found that Cape Diamond 
Citadel completely covered the whole city and su- 





below. The banks of the river here rise nearly two 
hundred feet almost perpendicularly. The quarters 
of the officers are built near the precipitous edge ; 
and on a hill two-thirds up is shown a rock, on 
which Montgomery was kiiled as he was clambering 
forward to lead the Americans against the British 
within the fort. No one who has not looked down 
that frightful precipice, can comprehend the daring 
of the man who ventured to ascend in face of the 
balls and bayonets of a well disciplined army. Here 
Montgomery fell, and near the place was Arnold 
wounded. At this time it seems to be wished that 
Arnold had fallen, and Montgomery had escaped with 
a wound. ‘The former would have avoided the infa- 
my of a traitor, that will connect itself with his name 
while history or tradition shall have existence; and 
the glory of the latter would have been enhanced by 
additional services to his adopted country. 

Several young men had attached themselves to our 
company in the citadel, whose conversation, without 
any apparent attempt at effect, was instructive to us 
who inquired, and pleasing to the younger, who came 
to see and be pleased. These gentlemen, we subse- 
quently found, were officers of the army. 

I have already alluded to the towers. These are 
a series of large circular buildings, along the heights 
of Abraham, extending at a prescribed and regular 
distance, from the high banks of the St. Lawrence, 
west of the main fortifications, towards the St. 
Charles, as positions to aid the defenders of the city 
before retreating to the citadel. These, and all else 
connected with the defence of the city, are kept in 
as perfect a state of readiness as if there was imminent 
danger of deadly assault. The whole appeared to 
present a model of discipline and military caution. 





From the Boston Weekly Messenger. 

GEoGRAPHICAL Science.—We have seen a copy of 
the address of W. R. Hamilton, Esq., President of 
the Royal Geographical Society of London, to the 
Society at their last anniversary meeting. It is pre- 
ceded by addresses by the President on the presenta. 
tion of two gold medals awarded by the Society, to 
two gentlemen who had distinguished themselves in 
advancing geographical science. The first of these 
had been voted by the Council of the Society, to Lt 
J. F. A. Symonds, uf the corps of Royal Engineers, 
in acknowledgment of his services in making some 
important geographical surveys in Syria, during the 
year 1841. Among these services was the triangu- 
lation of the country between Jaffa and Jerusalem, 
and thence to the head of the Dead Sea; and also 
from Cape Blanco to Safeb, and Lake Tiberias, with 
ifftermediate triangles to connect the two lines. He 
also, by means of an eighth inch theodolite, ascertain. 
ed the difference of level between the Dead Sea and 
the Mediterranean, and also between the Lake of 
Tiberias and the Mediterranean. The result of this 
survey was, that the Dead Sea is 1312.2 feet, and the 
Lake of, Tiberias, 398.98 feet belew the level of the 
Mediteffanean. The remarkable fact of the great 
depression of these inland seas below the level of the 
ocean has lesn known for many years, but it has 
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not been before established with the same degree of 
precision. 

The services for which the medal was awarded to 
Mr. Eyre were various discoveries in Australia, and 
particularly an arduous journey of more than a thou- 
sand miles through Southern Australia from Port 
Lincoln to King George’s Sound, half of which region 
he found entirely destitute of water aud herbage, 
The medals were received, in the absence of the gen- 
tlemen to whoin they were awarded, by friends in 
their behalf, 

The annual address of the President begins with 
obituary notices of sever1l members and correspon. 
dents of the Society, and persons whose names are in 
other ways connected with geographical science 
Among the persons who had died since the preced- 
ing anniversary, and of whom honorable mention 
is made, are the late Duke of Sussex, Rev. E, T. 
Daniel, Sir Robert Ker Porter, Lieut. Welsted, Sir 


E.R. Friederichstahl, Capt. Treycinet, and others 





gress. The Government of ‘Denmark has published 
a continuation of statistical tables of the country, 
and several maps and charts of some importance are 
in progress. The Ireland Literary Society is pub- 
lishing a map of that island, partly founded upon 
new measurements. In Russia has appeared Mr. 
Murchison’s map of the Ural, and also two or three 
books of travels. In Prussia a great number of valua- 
ble geographical works have appeared within the past 
year, particularly maps and travels, The special 
inaps of Prussia are carried to a high degree of per- 
fection, and daily corrections and improvements are 
made, which appear from time to time in corrected 
impressions of sheets before published. Many maps 
and other publications have also appeared in other 
countries of Germany. In Belgium, Mr. Dally is 
continuing the publication of his Elements of the 





History of the Human Race, in relation to their geo- 


graphical distribution at different epochs, and also 
William Ouseley, the Chevalier T..O. Bronsted, Mr. 


the Lettres Edifiantes et Curicuses, being the voy- 


-/ ages and travels of Missionaries in all parts of the 


Alter this respectful notice of his fellow laborers in| world, in 16 volumes, with 600 engravings. Some 
the science, the President proceeded to give a review | very complete maps have also appeared in Belgiam. 
of the progress of geopraphy during the year, first in | Several geographical works of some importance have 
Great Britain, next in the most of the countries on | appeared in France, and also in Italy, particularly in 
the continent of Europe, and then in the other quar. Naples and Sardinia. 


ters of the globe, A large number of works of a considerable degree 


In England considerable progress has been made of interest have appeared in relation to Asia, embrac- 
in the surveys under the direction of the Hydrogra-| ing almost every district of it—a number of geogra- 
phical Office of the Admiralty and also in the ord-! phical discoveries have been made in Africa, and 
nance survey. The Hydrographical Office of the | several expeditions are now on foot in that country, 
Admiralty has published during the year thirty and some progress has been made in the geography 
charts, viz: five sheets of the coast of China, twelve | of South America. These, although noticed in some 
of the British Isles, six of the Mediterranean, and’ detail in the address, we are obliged to pass over 
seven of North America. Captain Sir E. Belcher without particular mention. The survey thus given 
has surveyed Honkong, which is nearly ready for of the advance in geographical knowledge within the 
publication, and also the Canton river from Canton year, is a very elaborate and quite satisfactory one. 
to Lintin. Captains Kellett and Collison have sur-| It shows that although no brilliant discoveries had 
veyed the whole of the Chusan Archipelago, and been made within the year, much had been done to 
the river Yang-tse-kiang. Capt. F. W. F. Owen, | _add to the stores of accurate knowledge in this wide 
of the steamer Columbia, is in the Bay of Fun. and important field of inquiry. We regret that the 
dy, engaged in making a survey of that bay, and learned and indefatigable president could find so lit. 
of the navigable part of St. John river. Some tle worthy of notice of the labors of our own coun. 
notice is given of the further discoveries of Cap. | trymen, We cannot, however, charge him with any 
tains Ross and Crozier, of the ships Erebus and_| neglect or oversight of any thing important which has 
Terror in the Southern Polar regions. They had re-| come to light within the period under review. The 
turned to the Falkland Islands, afier a second at-| fruits of Mr. Stephens’s labors in Central America are 
tempt to penetrate the barrier of ice which surrounds | appropriately noticed, and some less important works 
the pole, in which they succeeded in reaching a few | are briefly mentioned. 
iniles farther south than in their first season. They 
had sent home a large series of magnetic observa-| Remarkson Steamsoat Pappte Wueets. Thatac- 
tions, and were to leave the Falklands in November | tion and re-action are equal, is a well-known princi. 
last, to endeavor to reach the Polar land on the oppo. | ple in mechanics, and when applied to Lieut. Hun- 
site side to that on which they had made their pre-|ter’s horizontal submerged paddle wheel, explains 
vious attempt. If Capt. Ross found means of secur-| why two engines of three hundred and fifty horse 
ing his ships in safety during the winter, it was his| power can only propel an empty vessel but ten miles 
intention to remain there until January next, for the | an hour. 
purpose of being at hand for a further prosecution of| Lieut. Hunter’s paddle wheels impel the receding 
his inquirics ; but if not he would return to the Cape | water against the sides of the vessel and the stern 





of Good Hope, and thence to England. 

In Norway much was done in the triangulation of 
the country in combination with the Swedish trian- 
gies, and in survey of the coast. A number of im- 
portant maps of these and other surveys are in pro- 


ends of the wheel boxes, with a force nearly equal to 
the propelling power used. The re-action of the wa- 
ter thus created, amounts to fifty per cent. of the ef- 
fective power of the wheels. 





The retarding power inside the wheel boxes is 
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outa by the broadside of the a paddies hulen present. 
ed to the water in wheel boxes. In this position the 
water is driven by and before the paddles with a ve- 
locity equal to the motion of the wheeler. 

The urea of each paddle is eight square feet ; there- 
fore each paddle impels eight square feet of water 
befvre it, while revolving in the whieel box. 

The progressive motion of the vessel (say ten miles 
per hour) causes the water (weighing about twenty- 
five tons) in the wheel boxes to press with greater 
force against the stern end, than the forward part of 
the wheel boxes. This, with twenty-five tons of 
water in the wheel boxes, carried ten miles per hour, 
will be found permanent resisting powers, that can. 
not be removed by“any arrangement of the paddles or 
otherwise, except by placing the wheels at the stern 
of the vessel in such way that the receding water will 
not strike any fixture in the rear of the wheels. 

The stern ends of the wheel boxes receive the re- 
sisting or re-active force of the water, while advan. 
cing ten miles per hour, This nearly doubles the re- 


opposite directious, is much greater than if one body 
Were stationary. 

The impulse against the forward ends of the wheel 
boxes (which should counteract the resisting impulse 
against the stern ends) is nearly nullified by the same 
cause, as the forward ends receding ten miles per 
hour from the striking force of the water greatly les- 
sens the power thereof. 

If the vessel were stationary the impulse against 
both ends of the paddle boxes would be equal. Not so 
whon the vessel moves forward ten miles per hour. 


a body moving twenty miles per hour. This great 
difference in the limpelling and resisting power of the 
water in the wheel boxes lesseus the effective propel- 
ling power uf the engines twenty-tive per cent. Nine- 
tenths of the resistiug power can be got rid of by a 
very simple and efficiout contrivance. It consists in 
making the paddles move on centres with an ari to 
each paddle attached to the end of the upper pivot or 
centre of each paddle, and extending horizontally. 
Bach arm has a friction roller on its upper side, and 





For the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

Tue New Morive Power.—The invention of Dr. 
Drake, which has been for a few weeks past exhibi- 
ted in this city, appears to be one of the greatest 
value. The many difficulties that attend the use of 
steam as an agent, the immense space which the ma. 
chinery, the boilers and the furnaces require, the great 
expense of fuel and the danger of explosion, have long 
rendered a substitute possessing not these difficulties 
a desideratum to engineers and those interested in 
machinery. That substitute has at length been found. 
After years of application, and after surmounting the 
greatest difficulties, Dr. Drake has at length carried 
out his design, and has the pleasure of seeing his la. 
bors crowned with success. He has constructed an 
engine of three horse power, and finds his most san. 
guine hopes fully realized in its operation. It will 
be well to state in what respects this invention is «11. 
perior to the steam engine. Firstly, the consumption 
of fuel is less. T® prove this, it is but necessary to 


state that when the common resinous gas is used, the 
sistance, as the concussion of two bodies, moving in- 


engine consumes a quantity equal to one pound and 
a half of resin per hour. A three horse power engine 


consuming one pound and a half of a very cheap fuel 


per hour! Secondly, the danger of explosion is en- 
tirely removed, no boiler or furnace being required. 
Thirdly, it does not occupy half the space that a 
steam-engine of the same power would require. These 
are but a few of its advantages, and they are those 
which upen first sight must be obvious to every be. 
holder; but to one who inspects the engine closely, 
and with a view to its practical use, many others 


equally important appear. 
At this speed the difference of the impetus is equal to’ 


The great difficulty with regard to war steamers 
has been the exposed situation of the pipes. The 
failure of the plan of lateral chimnies on board the 
Missouri has proved the impossibility of placing them 
out of danger in ships propelled by a steam-engine, 
But the engine of Dr. Drake, when its natural and 


appropriate fuel is used, (being spirits of turpentine, 


or lard combined with a small portion of whiskey,) 
requires no furnace, and consequently no pipe. A 
ship, then, supplied with this invention, with the pad. 
dles placed in the stern or under water, as in the re. 


near the end these friction rollers revolve between | cent inventions of Ericsson and others, would present 
two stationary eccentric bands. The curvatures of | pre cisely the same appearance as a common vessel ; 

the eccentric bands are arranged in such a way as to! not the slightest inconvenience would be felt from 
cause the projected or acting paddles to form right, the machinery, which might be placed entirely be. 
angles with the sides of the ok The paddles thus | _low decks, so as to be out of all danger from shot. 
arranged, impel the receding water in parallel lines | Returning now to the matter of economy, this is a 


with the direction of the ship, instead of dashing it 
against her sides, ‘The paddles while revolving in 
the wheel boxes, are arranged in such way (by the 
curvature of eccentric bunds) as to present their 
edges to the water instead of their broadside, Con- 
sequently the tweuty-five tons of water in the wheel 
boxes is not whirled round nor driven against the 
wheel boxes, as when stationary or fixed paddles are 
used. 

An operating brass model is now constructing and 
nearly finished at the fine engine manufactory of 
Messrs. Rodgers & Son, Baltimore. When complet- 
ed it will be forwarded to the Secretary of the Navy 
for inspection. J. OC, 





fact that to some will doubtless appear strange and 
incredible. To set the machine in motion requires 
the space of one minute. If it were necessary for a 
ship to stop, even for the space of half an hour, the 
machinery being stopped, there would be no consump- 
tion of fuel, and in one minute’s time after the order 
to proceed is given she is again in motion. There- 
fore all the expense of getting up and when the ves- 
sel stops keeping up steam, is avoided. I have not 
attempted to give a description of the mode of opera- 
tion, I have been compelled also to take a most cur- 
sory view of its advantages, but I hope that ere long 
these will be fully stated by oae more competent to 
the task. W. H. A. 
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WASHINGTON. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1843. 


Captain E, Jones, of the Revenue Ser- 
vice, having been reported as “sick” in the 
list of officers, &c., published on the 7th 
instant, we take pleasure in stating, at his re- 
quest, for the information of his friends in 
different parts of the country, that though he 
has been sick for two years, he is now gain- 
ing health and strength; and that for the last 
seven weeks he has been on duty as com- 
mander of the Morris, during which time he 
has not been out of her twenty-four hours, 


a 











ATLANTIC AND Paciric Canat.—The 
Paris Journal des -Debats says that the report 
that a contract had been entered ito by the 


Barings, of London, with the Republic of 


New Grenada for the construction of a canal 
across the Isthmus of Darien is without foun- 
dation, “at least so far as respects Messrs. 
Baring, Brothers, & Co.” 


Tue Revenue Curren Hamitton.—We recently 
paid a visit to this revenue cutter, under the com. 
mand of our friend Captain Josiah Sturgis. It was 
a visit that will long be remembered with pleasure. 
The neatness, quiet, order, and seaman-like appear- 
ance of the vessel, were reviewed by us with delight. 

Captain Sturgis is entitled to great praise for the 
personal interest he takes in each one of his ship’s 
company, and for the exertions he makes to improve 
them all. He superintends their education, instructs 
them in writing, setting the copies hinself, furnishes 
good books and papers, and in every way labors to 
benefit their social and moral condition. 

The men’s quarters of this cutter are truly admi- 
rable. We examined them thorouglily, and heartily 
commend them as a pattern for the service. Some 
of the crew are now on their fifih year, which is con- 
clusive proof that the management of the Hamilton 
is worthy of commendation. 

We were much pleased with the rules and regula- 
tions of the cutter, with a copy of which we have 
been furnished by Captain Sturgis for examination, 
“A place for every thing, and every thing in its 
place,” is the ruling motto; and we are sure it is 
well carried out on board the Hamilton. 

We are thus particular in speaking of this snug 
and beautiful craft, because we are interested in the 
service of our country, and especially that part of it 
to which Captian Sturgis belongs, and of which he 
is so honorable a member. We regard the Hamilton 
as a floating monument of the humanity of the Ame. 
rican Government. She has been in our harbor only 
a few days at a tine during the year past. During 
the most inclement months she may be seen cruising 
in the storm along out rock-bound coast, looking for 
signals of distress among the vessels she may meet, 
and hanging out signals of hope and rescue in return. 
Noble employment! worthy of the service, and the 
proud banner of the United States! Long may that 
banner float in triumph and mercy through the 
world !—--Sheet anchor. 





AuLecep “ Spanish Insuuts.”—Our readers will 
have seen in our columns yesterday an article from 
the New York Commercial Advertiser which we 
did not intend to publish without some comments, 
That article, with some others upon the same topic, 
which have appeared in the Portland papers, seem 
likely to create a false impression of the manner in 
which our citizens are regarded in Matanzas. It is 
stated that our flag was insulted by a refusal to re- 
turn a salute properly, and that a “ sharp correspon. 
dence” ensued, in which Captain Van Brunt is made 
to use a very undignified threat, amounting to a de- 
claration of hostilities. Now, we have the very best 
authority for saying that this threat, that if the guns 
were not returned “ he would allow no custom-house 
boat to board any vessel in the harbor,” was not of- 
fered by Captain Van Brunt. The want of prompt- 
ness in the return of the salute arose froma mistake, 
and of this the Captain was satisfactorily assured, 
and this mistake was corrected as soon as the Go. 
vernor became aware of the facts. 


The other complaint, that some seamen of the U. 
S. brig Boxer arrested by the city authorities, charg. 
ed with committing a riot, and were not set free on 
the mere demand of their commanding officer, after 
they had been convicted, until their fine was paid, 
does not rest on very tenable grounds. We should 
hardly expect our own police court to remit the pun- 
ishment of a prisoner for such a cause. But the in. 
formant of the Portland Argus in this matter says : 
“there was no gronnd at all for the charge.” That 
was a question for the courts there to decide, and it is 
hardly to be wondered at that ** the Governor refused 
to interfere.” 

One of the articles to which we refer admits that 
nothing can execed the courtesy and kindness with 
which Americans are treated by the inhabitants of 
Cuba, and we believe that this is universally known. 
How idle is it then to trifle with this gogd will by 
heated paragraphs, founded upon mistakes like that 
we have cited; to return it with language like the 
following, which we quote fromthe Commercial Ad. 
vertiser: ‘*A couple of frigates sent to. Matanzas 
would bring the Spanish officials to their senses; and 
if two frigates were not sufficient, half a dozen 
should be sent, with a ship-of-the-line.” The com. 
plaint does not come from American residents in Ma- 
tanzas, but is made in behalf of our seamen charged 
with creating a riot,” and neither of the causes of 
difference with the authorities seems to be based on 
the absence of our vessels of war.— Advertiser. 





Fine at tu U.S. Cantonment.—A fire broke out 
from some unknown cause, at the old U.S. barracks, 
south of the city, at about one o’clock yesterday. It 
had made great progress before the alarm was given. 
The whole northern range of buildings together with 
the small ones adjacent was consumed. ‘These bar. 
racks have not been occupied by troops for some 
years, except by a small guard for their preservation. 
Sergeant Fall, who is very ill, was removed from the 
premises, with some difficulty— Savannah Republi- 





can, September 11. 
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Communication. 


ARMY MOVEMENTS AND CONCENTRA. 
TION. 


It becomes, in my opinion, a man’s duty to ex. 
press his sentiments fully and frankly on all subjects 
connected with the public interests, and especially 
when any thing occurs (however unimportant it may 
appear to many) which is detrimental to the national 
welfare, unjust in its operation on the particular 
branch of service in which it transpires, and, when 
known, a good and sufficient ground of complaint 





Those who observe with an attentive eye the con- 
tinual changes that are made in our little army from 
year to year—abandonment of this post and the oc. 
cupation of that; the shifting from north to south, 
and from south to north; the agitation which ac 
companies every movement ; the long and confused 
orders and counter-orders promulgated from this 
headquarters and from that, as though the march of 
a company or two required the united experience 
of several veteran military heads to direct it; the 
apparent determination of superiors to interfere as 
much as possible with the comfort and interests of 
inferiors—I say, those who observe these things (and 
there are many who do) must not only laugh at the 
egregious folly of the principal actors in such scenes, 





but must be led irresistibly to the inquiry, Why is it 





Why were three companies of the second regiment 
of that arm ordered some days since from Fort Adams, 
Rhode Island, to garrison the forts in New York har- 
ber? But before answering this question, let us 
consider the circumstances under which those com. 
panies first garrisoned Fort Adams. The second re- 
giment, after leaving Florida, finally occupied the 
Niagara frontier. It was there during the patriot 
disturbances. In the summer of 184], an order ar- 
rived at headquarters in Buffalo for the regiment to 
proceed to New York harbor, and from its rendez. 
vous there the several companies would move to 
their different stations. Was this movement to the 
seaboard the reward for “distinguished services” 
rendered on that eventful night, when four compa- 
nies, with muskets loaded and cannon shotted, mareh- 
ed to Black Rock to prevent an outbreak of the pa- 
triots? Was it a compensation to the master spirit 
of an expedition which was based on the receipt of 
an anonymous letter, which exposed to ridicule and 
shame the persons engaged in it, and which gratified 
the vanity alone of the artful wag whose scheme 
was so completely crowned with success? Or was 
it intended, in mercy, to withdraw the chief actor 
from the theatre of his ridiculous exploits ? 

Having arrived at Governor’s Island in the month 
of August, why were the companies detained there 
for several days, to the great annoyance and expense 


of officers and men, instead of being sent imme- 


so? Does Government connive at such transac- | diately to their appointed stations? Why? Let the 
tions? Does it withhold its fostering care and pro. | review of all the companies, in the midst of utter 
tection from the army, and allow it to be the sport’ confusion, to minister to the cravings of personal 
of a few vain, superannuated imbeciles? Is there no! vanity, answer. Vanity having been gratified but 
system in the operations of the War Department, | partially, for the spectators were but few, the compa- 
no consistency? Are a few favorites gratified at the | nies repaired to their posts. Two of them occupied 
expense of whole regiments? Is there no direct-! Fort Adams. On their arrival they found the fort filled 
ing principle of justice and right at Washington? | with rubbish and material, and the quarters in an 

Inconsiderable as the army is, it is a part of the ynfit state for the reception of troops. In a few 
national establishment, and as such deserves well of! months, however, the command became comfortably 
the Govergnent. It is of importance, as furnishing | settled, and officers and men congratulated them. 
a nucleus in time of war, around which the newly-| selves on having found at last a degree of the repose 
raised forces of the country may gather, and as con- | they so much coveted. During the insurrection in 
stituting the source from which is expected to flow | Rhode Island, in the summer of ’42, the light com. 
the military science and skill requisite for the de- | pany of the second artillery was ordered from Fort 
fence of our territories, | Hamilton to Fort Adams. Not long after, the light 

It is a maxim, well known to military men, that | company of the first was also ordered there. Spacious 
comfort and repose in time of peace prompt the sol- i brick stables, at an expense of several thousand dol 
dier to undergo, with fortitude and cheerfulness, the | lars, were erected by Government for their accom. 
vicissitudes and hardships of war. But in the pre. |modation. Was it to reward the “ distinguished ser- 
sent state of affairs, when the army seems to be at} yicos” rendered in the Dorr insurrection—to com. 
the disposal of almost every officer who, by virtue of pensate for the arduous labor of that night which 
long service, is permitted to remain quietly at home, | was spent in feverish anxiety in maturing a plan of 
or who, through influence at headquarters, is enabled attack on the camp at Chipachet (a plan which, it is 
to indulge his caprice, or who, actuated by childish said, must certainly have failed had Dorr made a de- 
vanity, perseveringly manceuvres for its gratification, | termined stand)— was it to reward this, that an or- 
it cannot be expected that officers and men on duty | dor was published last month ordering three compa- 
in the line can participate in any degree in that ease nies of the second regiment from Fort Adams to 
which their superiors arrogate to themselves, and of New York harbor—ordering them from a station the 
which, to all appearances, they studiously endeavor most important one in the department, if not on the 
to deprive thom. whole sea board, where officers and men were coni- 

The artillery has been withdrawn from Florida to fortably settled and contented, where discipline was 
occupy the frontier. But why, after being settled at| maintained and duly performed with alacrity 2? Or 
their posts, are companies suddenly removed, without | wag the object of the movement again to gratify 
the shadow of a good reason, to vther stations’ personal yanity by “concentrating ” the regiment as 
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much as possible, thereby increasing the number of 
men in the harbor of New York, and affording bet. 
ter and easier opportunities for military display ? 
Or was it to improve the health of a truly gallant 
officer, with whom unfortunately the universally con- 
sidered healthy location of Fort Adams did not 
agree, that the troops were moved to a station in 
some seasons decidedly unhealthy? Or was it to 
make room for two companies of tle first that three 
companies of the second were ordered away? This 
last is the ostensible reason, but not the true, the 
real one. Selfishness and vanity were at the bottom 
of the movement, And why, during the removal of 
only these companies, were there so many consulta. 
tions and orders and counter-orders before they could 
be located? Was there no regulating head in the 
matter? And why such a want of foresight and 
management with regard to the transportation? 
Why were tents pitched on Governor’s Island? 
Were they for the accommodation of the troops in 
case they had been compelled suo stop there? Or 
were they merely to be occupied during the intervals 
of parades, reviews, and similar displays, in case 
it had been the unhappy fate of the companies to in- 
crease for a day or two the military pomp of the 
island ? 

Patience is exhausted in recounting the many 
abuses which have crept into the service. Whose 
fault is it? It is the fault of those, who, invested with 
the power by Government of controlling the affairs 
of the army, look not to the permanent good and 


tute not the least important of their duties. Then 
why a concentration? Why take artillery compa- 
nies from the posts to which, in conformity with 
the regulations, in conformity with military princi- 
ple, in conformity with common sense, they have 
been assigned, to encamp in some part of the country, 
and there drill as infantry? When at their posts they 
partly drill as infantry, in order that the men may 
perform guard duty; but as a general rule, it is not 
the province of artillery to perform the duties of any 
other arm, any more than it is that of infantry to 
garrison our forts, or that of our dragoons to be 
detailed as marines. If men are compelled to prac- 
tice every kind of drill, every species of military .du- 
ty, it is a natural inference, that though they may 
know a little of each, they are not perfect in either, 
Besides, is the concentration of lasting benefit with 
respect to the object which it is intended to promote? 
It is of no benefit whatever. Soon as the encamp- 
nent is broken up the companies return to their sta. 
tions, and in a few weeks the drills, parades, and dis. 
plays of the camp are forgotten, or remembered only 
to be laughed at, It is useless and absurd in time of 
| peace to concentrate for a brief period our artillery. 
They cannot remain long in camp. The forts must 
be garrisoned. The artillery must drill at the heavy 
guns, and not with muskets. Its concentration, then, 


evil: and the only object which it seems to subserve 
is the gratification of personal vanity, and thdt cra- 
ving for military display which forgets in its child. 





is productive of no goed; on the contrary, of much 





welfare of the service, but consult individual interests, | igh longings the interests of the service and the justice 
and unworthily, aye, disgracefully, often indulge the due to the people. Of what avail was the camp at 
whims and caprices of men, who, having no just | Trenton ? Has it produced good results, permanent 
right to claim a favor, obsequiously ask it, or seek to benefits? The papers gave glowing descriptions of 
obtain it by the arts of flattery or chicanery. the brilliant reviews and the more brilliant ball, but 
We would invite attention to these things. The! they regarded not the great expense of that camp to 
people generally are not aware of the secret springs the Government; and if some of them eloquently 
which move different portions of their army from one! gwelt on the advantages of concentration, they were 
end of the country to another. ‘The removal of two ignorant that a few woeks would see these compa- 
or three hundred men from this post to that but oc- | nies scattered over our vast frontier, perhaps never 
casions the question, Why is it? The groat ex-! to meet again. 
pense to Government is rarely thought of. The true| [ny our army, small as it is, yet occupying a cordon 
reason of the change is not known. The inconve- | of posts from Maine to Louisiana, and from Louisi- 
nience and unnecessary discomfort to which officers | ana along the western frontier and lakes to the north- 
and men are put are not considered. Let the De-| pastern boundary, it is idle and ridiculous to talk of 
partment examine these things. Let a new order! eoncentration. Numerous desortions, want of disci- 
and system be established in the army, or let it be! pline, useless annoyances to officers and men, and 
disbanded. It were far better to have no army, than | great expense to the Government, afe its results. 
one which is the sport of caprice, and on the review. | Any man who has had experience in military af- 
ing and parading a regiment of which, a colonel fairs, especially in our own country, who knows the 
may found his claims to the brevet of a brigadier | nature of our service, who can observe things impar- 
general ‘tially and judge without prejudice, must coincide in 
There are a few officers in the army who think} what J have said as to the movement of troops with. 
that a concentration is necessary for the perfection | out a sufficient object and their concentration without 
of the troops in battalion and regimental drills. This | penefit. 
might answer very well if applied to the infantry; J now take leave of these topics for the present. 
arm of the service, for which these drills are especial-| | trugt enough has been said to call attention to a 








ly intended. But why concentrate a regiment of ar- 
tillery? What is the business of this arm? To gar- 
rison the forts on the sea-board, to drill at the sea- 
coast batteries, or serve as light artillery. Forts 
armed with heavy ordnance are their proper stations, 
and the police and preservation of these forts consti- 


subject which interests every officer in the army, and 
deserves the serious attention of Government. 





U.S. Frying Anxtittery.—A company of U. S. 
flying artillery, under the command of Captain Dun- 
can, on their passage from Newport, R. I., to New 
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York, arrived in this city, on Thursday. In the 
afternoon, Capt. Duncan favored our citizens with a 
louch of their quality, and were reviewed by Gov. 
Cleveland, (who happened to be in the eity,) near 
Barnesville. Nothing could exceed the precision of 
their drill and movements on the field; and their ef- 
fective discipline must make them “ ugly customers,” 
in an engagement, The horses seemed to understand 
their business as well as the men, and snuffed the 
gunpowder with as much nonchalance as the coolest 
veterans. The rapidity with which the troops came 
into line, unlimbered the pieces, luaded, fired, and 


- changed positions, was quite surprising. The exbi- 


bition was an unusual and gratifying one to cur citi. 
zens, and the courtesy of the officers in obliging 
them, received general commendation.— New Haven 
Register. 

Movement or Unitep States Troors,—Col. Pierce 
in command of the F and I companies of the United 
States Ist artillery, left Houlton on Wednesday last, 
and by an unprecedented rapid march, arrived in this 
city on Saturday, passed through the city on Sunday, 
and departed in the steamer Charter Oak this morn. 
ing, for Newport, R. L., by way of Boston. ‘These 
troops marched thirty-seven miles on Saturday. They 
were met at the Rose Place by Captain Moulton’s 
company, the Bangor City Greys. Col. Pierce’s com. 





‘mand is accompanied by an excellent band of music. 


We learn that one company of United States troops 
from Fort Kent, and another from Fort Fairfield, 
have arrived at Houlton.—Bangor Whig, 11th. 





FortiricaTion on THE Penosscor.—Licut. Stevens 
has succeeded in purchasing the site on Pierce’s pvint, 
opposite Bucksport, Maine, at the narrows, for the 
U. 5. Government, for the purpose of erecting fortifi. 
cations. The works will be commenced in the spring, 


act ceding the territory purchased in the United 
States.-—Boston Post. 


Purser C. C. Rice, U. S. N.—The friends of this 
gentleman gave in compliment to him a splendid en- 
tertainment in Charleston, 8. C., on Monday, the 
11th inst. Capt Magrath presided on the occasion, 
and M. Roddy, Esq., acted as vice president, assisted 
by others. The toast, the speech, and the song gave 
alternately a varicty to the social “ board ;” and the 
generous warmth of [rish hospitality, wit, and clo. 





quence was fully exemplified on the ‘interesting oc. | 


casion of Dr. Rice’s visit to Charleston. His speech 
was chaste, patriotic, and eloquent. 


of 32.00 ¥*. 
Dracoons.—'Three companies trom Fort Leaven- 
worth, and one from Fort Scott, all under the coim- 
mand of Captain Cooke, have left their posts, to es- 
cort the Santa Fe traders. 

Ist Artittery.—Lieut. Col. Pierce, with compa- 
nies F and [| arrived at Fort Adams, Newport, R. L., 
September 12. Col. Pierce assumed the command 
same day. Bvt. Col. Fanning has beeu transferred 
to the command of Fort Hamilton, N. Y. harbor, 
The troops in New York harbor are now distributed 
as follows: 

Fort Columbus, companies B, G, H, K. 

Fort Hamilton, “ A, C, F. 

Fort Lafayette, a 1, Capt. Lowd. 

















waVr. | 


Sept. ORDERS, 


14— Ass’t Sur, J. Howard Smith, rec. ship, Norfolk. 
Master R. H. Nichols, ordinary, navy-yard, New 
* York. 
Boatswain E, Cavendy, navy-yard, New York. 
Gunner John Martin, navy.yard, New York. 
15—P. Mid. Wm. B. Muse, ship Vandalia, Norfolk. 
16—Lieut. F. Stanly, steamer Union, Washington. 
Lieut. Geo. F. Emmons, sloop Boston, Boston. 
Lieut, E. Jenkins, receiving-ship, New York. 
Sur. W. S. W. Ruschenberger, naval hospital, 
New York, vice B. Ticknor, relieved. 
18—Lieut. Wm. McBlair, rendezvous, Philadelphia. 
Sur. J. M. Foltz, relieved from order to ship 
. Boston. 
Mid. E, C. Stout, frigate Cumberland. 
19—Lieut. F. Lowry, order to brig Perry, revoked. 
Lieut. G. W. Harrison, receiving-ship, Norfolk. 
Boatswain John Shannon, rec. ship, Norfolk, 
P. Ass’t Sur. ). Harlan, frigate Savannah. 
Ass’t Sur. J. O:C. Barclay, brig Lawrence. 
P. Mid. T. B. Huger, sloop Yorktown, acting 
master. 
P. Mid. A. D. Harrell, steamer Union, acting 
master, 
20—P. Mid. P. U. Murphy, acting master, ordinary, 
navy-yard, Norfolk. 
Mid. Greenleaf Cilley, frigate Cumberland. 
—_ —— J 


Vaval Intelligence. 


U. S. VESSELS OF WAR REPORTED. 

Home Squapron.—Brig Bainbridge, from Cartha- 
gena, via Vera Cruz, arrived at Campeachy on the 
24th ult. All well. 

East Inpta Squavron.—Frigate Brandywine and 
sloop-of-war St. Louis, sailed from Rio Janeiro, on 
the 6th of August, for the East Indies. 

Brazin Squapron.—The ship-of-the-line Colum- 
bus arrived at Rio Janeiro, or the 2d of August. 

Frigate Columbia, was at Rio on the 6th of August, 














| bound for the River of Plate. 
or as soon as the legislature can pass the necessary | 


The sloop-of-war John Adams, sailed for Montevi- 


| deo on the 2d, 














Marriage. 

In St. John’s Church, Portsmouth, N. H. by the 
Rev. Dr. Burroucus, Lieut. A. W. WHIPPLE, 
U. 8. Corps of Topographical Engineers, to Miss 
ELLEN M., daughter of Col. Joun N. Suersurne.y 


Beath. 


Un board the U. 5. ship Saratoga, on her passage 
from the United States to the coast of Africa, EZRA 
B. SMITH, a seaman belonging to the U.S. navy. 











Sept. ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON, 
Ass’t Sur. J. K. Barnes, army, Fuller's. 
7—Capt. G. D. Ramsay, ordnance, Eckington. 

12—Licut. J. L. Coburn, 3d infy., Hope Club, 
Surgeon H. L. Heiskell, army, 17th street. 
13—Capt. W. C. DeHart, 2d arty., Mrs. Brereton’s. 
14—Lieut. I. 8. Turner, dragoons, Fuller’s. 
15—Capt, 5. M. Plummer, A. Q. M., Fuller’s. 
16—Major H. Brown, 4th artillery, Fuller's. 
Col. H. Stanton, A. Q. M. Gen., Gen. Jesup’s. 
18—Major W. Seawell, 7th infy., Georgetown. 
Capt. M. M. Clark, A. Q. M., Fuller’s. 
Col. D. E. Twiggs, rifles, Gadsby’s. 
19—Col. 8S. Churchill, Inspector Gen., Fuller’s. 
Capt. G. G. Waggaman, Com, Sub., Hope Club, 
Capt. C. A. May, rifles, Dr. F. May’s, 
Ass’t Sur. L. C. McPhail, Fuller’s. 
Licut. T. L. Ringgold, ordnance, Arsenal. 





